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“slip,” which is not thicker than cream, or hardly | gular sort of a mill which kneads the air out of it. 
so thick. The flint is first calcined in the fire,|This curious machine resembles a funnel-shaped 
and then broken into small pieces by the action of| barrel, much larger at the top than at the bot- 
a series of iron punches worked by steam; it is|tom; in the centre is a stout rod armed with broad 
then ground with water in large circular open vats | steel blades, having their ends pressed downwards. 
between stones of a tough texture, known as Der-|The clay, in bulky lumps, is thrown in at the 
byshire chertz, until it is reduced to so fine a state| top; the blades, which stick out on all sides of the 
as to offer no perceptible grittiness to the fasfe.|rod, are continually revolving; they cut and 
i, F ostag The granite is reduced by similar means to the| mangle, and twist and torment the clay into all 
if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents; to any| same degree of fineness; and the bones, being first | manner of shapes, and by some contrivance, not at 
part of the United States, for three months, if paid in| . is “rr - a Shy, ; bs : 
advance, six and a-half cents. jcaleined, undergo the same ceremony, though | all comprehensible to a looker-on, thrust it forth 
| these are only used in the composition of cbina| from a square orifice at the bottom in the form of 
ware. All these are diluted with water according |a four-sided mass of clear, solid, and compact sub- 
From the Leisure Hour. | +4 established ratios, the amount of carthy matter|stance. This, as it crawls lazily forth, is cut off 
A Visit to the Staffordshire Potteries. mixed with the fluid being ascertained by weight; lin large lumps, and carried to the workshop to 
We are going this morning, by favour of the| thus, supposing a pint of water to weigh sixteen await the formative skill of the potter. It is not, 
proprietor, to stroll for an hour or two through| ounces, a pint of clay slip weighs twenty-four, of however, yet quite fit for his purpose; severe as 
the factory of Alderman Copeland, in company) flint slip thirty-two, and of granite slip perbaps|was the treatment of the kneading-mill, the clay 
with an experienced and intelligent guide, who will | thirty; or either of them or all of them may vary | yet retains a sufficient quantity of air to frustrate 
direct our footsteps through the devious labyrinth| from these weights, as they probably do in various the efforts of the workman who would venture to 
of some fourteen acres in extent, and explain what| manufactories, according to the scale of propor-)use it. It is, therefore, taken in hand piecemeal 
is unintelligible by us at a cursory glance. The/| tions adopted by different makers. ‘by a labourer, who, by dint of blows and fisticuffs, 
| Supposing the materials to be ground andjand violent banging and beating, reduces it to 
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interior of a pot-work does not present to the! 
spectator many elements of the picturesque; as| diluted to the required degree, and pure from ex-| good behaviour, gets rid of its air, and finally pre- 
much of the surface of the ground as can be con-| traneous matters, they are then carried to a cham- | pares it for the thrower or the modeller. 

veniently inclosed, so as to leave room for the) ber in an upper story, where they are mixed to-| We will now follow the clay to the thrower, and 
passage in every direction of carts and wagons, is| gether in certain proportions in a large vat, the |see what he is doing with it. We fiud this form- 
covered with plain brick buildings of no architec-| sides of which are perfectly vertical, and the quan-| ative genius comfortably seated on a bench, with 


tural pretensions, and of very various height; and | tity of each material to be used is marked on a rod 
among them, at a few paces distant from each| or gauge-stick, which the workman who superin- 
other, rise a series of huge dome-like cones of tends the process dips into the vat while the dif- 
blueish brick to the height of some forty or fifty | ferent slips are poured in, until each rises to its 
feet, and terminating in open chimneys, from| proper mark on the gauge. In the centre of the 
some of which lurid flames are leaping forth. The | vat revolves a pole furnished with lateral arms, by 
only perforation in the surface of these monstrous| the aid of which the whole of the mixtures are set 


and grim-looking fabrics is a single door-way,|in rapid motion and thoroughly incorporated to- 


through the dark openings of which here and| gether. When these various fluids have been 


there red fires are seen to glimmer, and the sound | 
of rushing flame strikes upon the ear. Around 
some of their broad swelling basements flights of 
steps coil up to warehouses or counting-houses | 
built against their sides: some are cold and empty ; 
others are yielding up the contents of the last 
baking; and others again are loading with fresh | 
wares to undergo the fiery ordeal. As we have! 
expressed a wish to begin at the beginning, we 
follow our leader through various turnings and_| 
windings, through hot rooms and cold rooms,| 
within doors and without, to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of a steam-engine which works the ma- 
chinery, by the aid of which the raw materials are | 
prepared for the manipulations of the workmen. 
Here we are in presence of large reserves of the 
different natural products used in the manufac-| 
ture of pottery, consisting of various kinds of clay 
brought from Devonshire and Dorsetshire, and the 
china clay, as it is called, a species of decomposed 
felspar from Cornwall, together with stores of flint 
from Gravesend and the neighbourhood, a light 
kind of granite stone, and the bones of animals, | 
as well as the clays and marl of the district, and 
other things besides. 

The first operation of the potter is to prepare 
these different materials for combination together 
in order to form the pure and plastic composition 
of which his wares are formed. To this end the| 


feet in width. 


thus mingled and blended together into one kind 
of slip, it is drawn off into a cistern having an 
outlet into a long wooden trough, flat at the bot- 
tom, which is pierced with holes nearly an inch 
in diameter and two or three feet apart. Through 


these holes the fluid slip falls in a continuous} 


stream perpendicularly upon a series of fine sieves 
made of silk, containing six hundred threads to 
the inch: the sieves are shaken perpetually back- 
wards and forwards by the action of machinery, 
and the slip passing into a receptacle beneath, 
leaves the coarser grains of earthy matter from 


‘which it is freed behind, in the form of small balls | 


of clay of various sizes and shapes, which it as- 


'sumes through the regular motion of the sieve. The 


slip is thus purified several times, through a series 


|of sieves, after which it is pumped into a reservoir, 


from whence it is drawn off into enormous shallow 
drying-pans or troughs, paved with tiles, and some 
twenty yards or more in length and seven or eight 
Flues from large fires are con- 
ducted under the whole length of these pans, and 
the fires being lighted, the slip soon begins to boil, 


‘and in the course of a few hours steams off the 


superfluous water, and dries gradually to the con- 
sistence of new putty or soft clay. It would now 
be fit for the use of the potter were it not for the 
quantity of air shut up in its substance, owing to 
the evolution of steam in the process of drying. 


ia revolving flat disc about a foot in diameter be- 
tween his knees. He is attended by a woman, who 
weighs him out the clay in portions as he needs 
it, and by a boy, who, as he issues the word of 
‘command, “faster” or “slower,” regulates the 
speed of his wheel by means of a conical drum 
|turned By the steam-engine, upon which he shifts 
the strap upwards or downwards, as greater or 
lesser speed is required. We find him upon our 
entrance engaged in making jugs. Taking a lump 
of the clay in his hand, he places it firmly upon 
the centre of his flat wheel, which he instantly 
sets in motion; at first he grasps the clay with 
both hands as a dairymaid does the handle of a 
churn, and it is pressed upwards between his fin- 
gers in the form of a column; then he inserts his 
thumb or finger in the centre of the top, and in 
| two seconds the clay is a hollow vessel; then dips 
a small modelling tool in the cavity, and the 
column is gracefully swollen out into the form of 
a vase; in a moment he applics the same tool, or 
something else, to the outside, and the vase be- 
comes a jug or ewer, wantivg the handle; a few 
touches to the bottom of the column, and an ele- 
gant basement or footing to the vessel is modelled ; 
another touch to the top, and the upper edge is 
formed; then ke cuts it from the wheel by means 
of a thin wire, lays it on a bench at his side, and 
has done with it for ever. 

Understanding that we are quite a griffin, and 
have never witnessed such strange tricks before, 
he politely invites us to a tea-party, and imme- 
diately sets about preparing the “ tea-things,” in 
a style which would have astonished a fashionable 
‘coterie. Down goes a lump of clay on the wheel 
—dab goes his fist into the middle of it—and in a 
“jiffy” it is a basin at our service. Down goes a 
|second lump—whiz goes the wheel—the clay be- 


clays are thrown into large vats, where they are| To get rid of this, it is cut out in masses of about | gins playing at all manner of strange games; one 
diluted with water to the consistency known as|a foot square from the pans, and carried to a sin- | moment it is a flattish-looking-pan, then it is al- 






































most a capacious salver, then a deep basin, then 
it is a very corpulent-looking vase, and then, and 
all in less than half a minute, it is an undeniable 
tea-pot, lacking the spout, and big enough for a 
large family party. Before we have calculated 
how many cups it will hold, plump falls a hand-| 
some knobby cover on the top of it, fitting it to a| 
hair. A third lump of clay is transformed to a| 
tea-cup, and a fourth to a saucer, in less time than 
it would have taken to fetch them up-stairs “at 
our house at home.” A fifth lump being dashed | 
on the wheel, expands first like a flower, then con- 
tracts in the middle like a young lady in an ex- 
ceedingly tight pair of stays—then opens its cir- 
cular top as wide as the mouth of a stump-orator 
in for a three hours’ speech—then a thin wire cuts | 
off two sections from the yawning lip, a touch of 
the operator’s thumb depresses the spout, and, lo! | 
it is a capital cream-jug. By this time the thrower 
has taken it into his head that we are fond of pork 
—which, by the way, is not true in the abstract 
—and volunteers to garnish the tea-table with a 
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pork-pie. No sooner said than done. Plump goes|in safety. 


a dab of clay on the wheel—in go his five fingers 
in the very heart of it—up rise the thin circular 
walls of crust—quick as thought the upper edge 
converges towards the centre, and before you can 
say it is covered in by a dome, which it certainly | 
is for about seven-eighths of a second, or there- 
abouts, the dome is depressed to a flat roof, the 
edges of which slanting outwards in the true gas- 
tronomic fashion, consummate the construction of | 
an admirable pork-pie, complete in all respects, 
barring the pork. 

The thrower, whose marvellous skill in manipu- 
lation is the result of long and careful practice 
upon a material beyond all others the most pliable 


America. 


land. 


week has been regarded by superstitious people 
las a day of ill omen; and although this silly no- 


For “ The Frien?.” 


‘Is Friday an Unlucky Day?” 
From time immemorial the sixth day of the | readers to the value of corn husks as a substitute 
ye curled hair in making beds or mattresses, espe- 
cially forsummer use. It requires very little extra 
tion is probably wearing away, it is not yet by | labour, at corn husking, or after, to sort out the inner 
any means extinct. A late paper, under the| husks, and splitting them on a coarse hatchet into 
above heading, furnishes a list of many important | shreds, drying them thoroughly, and filling your 
events, which have oceurred on that day, and | beds with them. They are to be preferred to every 
which go to show that Americans at least have no| Other substance; they never become packed and 
special reason to consider it an ‘unlucky day.” 
Some of these are subjoined. ) 
“On Friday, August 21, 1492, Christopher able. When all these advantages are considered, 
Columbus sailed on his great voyage of discovery. | and that the husks can be prepared, and the beds 
On Friday, October 12, 1492, he first discovered | filled at a season when the hurried work is over, 
land. 
On Friday, January 4, 1493, he sailed on his | ration can be done by the female members of the 
return to Spain, which, if he had not reached in| 
safety, the happy result would never have been 
known which led to the settlement of this vast 
continent. 


On Friday, March 15, 1493, he arrived at Palos 


On Friday, November 22d, 1493, he arrived at 
Hispaniola on his second voyage to America. 

On Friday, June 22d, 1494, he, though un-| 
known to himself, discovered the continent of | 


On Friday, March 5th, 1496, Henry VIL, of| 
England, gave to John Cabot his commission | 
which led to the discovery of North America. 
This was the first American State paper in Eng- 


On Friday, Sept. 7, 1565, Melendez founded 
St. Augustine, the oldest town in the United 
States by more than 40 years. 

On Friday, Nov. 10, 1620, the May Flower, 


and plastic, ensures uniformity in wares made by | with the pilgrims, made the harbour of Province- 


pattern by means of gauges fixed in front of his| 
wheel, the points of which can be so arranged as 
to make impressions upon the clay in any part of 
the fabric under formation. Of course, his opera- 
tions are confined to articles which are perfectly 
circular in form; if any of these, such as jugs, 
ewers, and water-vessels, have to be furnished with 
lips or spouts, such additions are made by another 
hand while the clay is yet soft. 

Leaving the thrower at his work, with a convic- 
tion that he has got his business completely under 
his thumb, we may follow the ware to the drying- 
room. Here it is ranged on shelves in vast quan- 
tities, and exposed toa gentle heat produced by 
steam-pipes running through the apartment, and 
in the course of a few days is ready for the opera-| 
tions of the turner. The turner may be regarded | 
as the special coadjutor of the thrower, who hav-| 
ing modelled the goods to the required shape, and 
carefully finished their interior surface, takes little | 
pains with the outside, leaving that to be pared | 
down and finished by the turner’s tool. The| 
turner stands at work at a lathe, fitted with a| 
chuck shaped for the reception of the articles he| 
has in hand: one is turning basins, another jugs, | 
another bowls, and another confection-pots, and so | 
on. The articles to be turned are only partially | 
dry, and the shavings fly off them in long rib- 
bands; but they are dry enough to allow of being | 
accurately turned to the required shape. The pro- 
cess is very rapid, a minute or less sufficing for a 
small-sized article. When the cup, pot, or basin 
has been pared down to its proper proportions, the | 
turner reverses the action of the lathe, and the| 
article revolving in a contrary direction is polished | 
all over by a few touches of the polishing tool. 


(To be continued.) 
——++—__—__ 
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Be sparing of thy counsel before unhearing ears, 
but teach thy lessons by example. 


On Friday, Feb. 
Father of American Freedom, was born. 
On Friday, October 7, 1777, the surrender of 
|Saratoga was made, which had such power and in- 
fluence in inducing France to declare for our 
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And on the same day they signed that 
august compact, the forerunner of our present 
glorious Constitution. 
On Friday, December 22, 1620, the pilgrims 
made their final landing at Plymouth Rock. 
George Washington, the! 


On Friday, October 19, 1781, the surrender of) 
Yorktown occurred. 

On Friday, July 4, 1776, the motion in Con- 
gress was made by John Adams, seconded by| 
tichard Henry Lee, that the United Colonies were, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent.” 


The following appears to be the last entry made | 
in E. Collins’s memorandum: “ ‘If ye love me, | 
keep my commandments,’ said our blessed Lord. | 
‘This is my commandment that ye love one another | 


No one could sup- 


In a degree 
of this love, I have been led secretly to intercede | well, and the bakers consequently approve of it. 
for the whole human family, that all might come! 

to the knowledge of the Truth, as it is in Jesus, 
everlasting salvation. 
is such a state of mind from| 
that which is governed by a party spirit! 
would not desire to be filled with this love in the| 
opening of an awful eternity. 
pose that enmity, even to an opponent, can be the 
spirit in which we shall enter the realms of bliss, 
into the presence of ineffable Purity.” 


Who! 


For“ The Fnend.” 
We would call the attention of our agricultural 


hard, or emit a bad smell; but, fora dozen years at 
least, they will remain sweet, pliable and comfort- 


| both in doors and out; and also that their prepa. 


family, we think those who have not introduced 
those beds, should do so, at least as an experiment. 
There will be but little time and expense involved 
in it. 

Se 


For ‘* The Friend.” 

Let us Search our own Hearts, 
“One trait of zeal without knowledge is, that 
those who are actuated by it, are for pressing a 
conformity to truth upon others, before they have 
submitted to its mortifying restraints in them- 
selves; thus acting without its direction, and in 
the impatience of their own spirits, charity is 
| deserted. 

“Were we as vigilant against the approaches of 
evil in ourselves, as we usually are against the 
errors of others, there would certainly be much 
|more harmony and peace in the world. 

“‘ As in passing along we see each other more 

plainly than we see ourselves, it is very common 
|for one man to be exposing the faults of another 
| while his own conduct is quite as much the sub- 
ject of concern and disapprobation ; so true is the 
saying of Solomon: ‘He that is first in his own 
cause, seemeth just; but his neighbour cometh 
and searcheth him.’ 

“When we are nearest right, we are least apt 
to take offence at the discovery others make of 
our errors.” 

a 

Discovery in Baking.—A correspondent of the 
Scotsman, writing from Munich, says :—*“I have 
visited Professor Leibig, and seen his admirable 
lecture-room and laboratory, models for imitation 
in other countries. He told me that in England 
the bakers use a great quantity of alum in making 
bread. It is employed to make the bread white, 
moist, and soft. It acts by coagulating the gluten 
of the wheat, and it is deleterious in its effects. 
He has discovered that water saturated with lime 
produces the same whiteness in bread, the saine 
'softness, and the same capacity to retain moisture, 
while the lime removes all acidity from the dough, 
and supplies an element needed in the structure 





7. 7 , ‘ © » 7 « . . . . * . . 
as I have loved you.’ Greater love hath no man | of the bones, which is deficient in wheat, and still 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his| more so in rye. I ate bread made of it in his 
friends. ‘Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever | house; it was excellent. He uses five pounds of 


y ’ >» , >» "v ie , . . . . 
Tcommand you.’ Qh, the excellency of this love ; | water saturated with lime, to nineteen pounds of 
it does away all malice, hard thoughts or resent-! our. 


ments, and brings us where we can rejoice in the| 
comfort and happiness of each other. 


No other change is necessary in the pro- 
cess of baking. The lime coagulates the gluten 
'as effectually as alum does. The bread weighs 


|He allowed me to report the discovery at dis 
cretion.” 

There is a resting place for us in this wearisome 
world, even the holy bosom of Him, who “hath 
borne our grief, and carried our sorrows.” What 
‘a mercy! Itseems to me that the Scripture 1s 
in some measure verified, even to me, “ Ye shall 
go out with joy, and be led forth with peace. 
The mountains and the hills shall break forth be- 
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fore you into singing, and all the trees of the |in its pale is regarded with favour. The Amer 
field shall clap their hands.” I have had deep|cans have a sufficient protection against the in-| 
baptisms, but there is oceasion: to adopt the pre- roads of any sacerdotal despotism in their healthy 
cious language, “ Thanks be to God, which giveth | English-born institutions, in the spirit of free in- 
us the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” | quiry which they have inherited from this country, 
1841.—S. L. Grubb. land, above all, in their free schools, at which four 
| millions are educated—one-fifth of the free popu- 

lation. | 
The schools of the States have been made 
|patent to English eyes during the contest con- 
| cerning the various educational systems proposed 
It is apparent that the political influence of the | for adoption here, and they certainly seem to an- 
emigrant is greatly exaggerated. If three or four|swer the demands of a state of society bearing 
handred thousand uneducated peasants, unused to /little resemblance to this. Indeed, in all the 
govern their own affairs, and much less acquainted |comparisons between the two countries, the fact 
with affairs of state, were annually transferred to|of the great social difference is lost sight of. The 
the United States, placed in communitics by them-| similarity of political institutions, from the muni- 
selves, apart from the influence of more intelligent |cipal parishes to the national legislatures,—the 
ninds, left without schools, cultivation, or capital, |community of language, literature, and of ances- 
to raise themselves as best they could, and admit-| try, so far as the Americans can get a tombstone 
ted nevertheless to the dignity of citizenship, and |and parish register acquaintance with their ances- 
to a share in administration, it would be irrational | tors in England,—the common elements of wealth, 
not to fear the result.—But we see a process quite|—the resemblance, and, in the main, identity of 
the reverse going on. These ignorant beings—| pursuits, are pictured glowingly by after-dinner 
ignorant, indeed, some of them are, and thick-| orators, when the wine has mellowed the heart. 
headed and obstinate—are taken by the hand on|Long may both nations remember these things ! 
arrival, and sent, not into the forest, but into a| And far distant may the day be when the difficul- 
more thickly populated country than the one they/|ties arise which philosophy teaches us they en-| 
left, with towns as large as any in Europe, except|gender. But there is another side of the picture, | 
the two capitals, with schools better than any of |less dwelt upon, and equally trae,—the vast social | 
the same grade here, maintained at the public! gap between an old country, with a caltivated| 


From the Edinburgh Review. 


European Emigration to the United States, 


(Continued from page 61.) 


and exchanged for the right of general taxation, 


|—which right, as the sum to be raised is deter- 


mined each year by each town for itself, and as 
suffrage is nearly universal, means the right of 
the poor to educate their children as they see fit 
at the expense of the tax-payers. The system 
has been extended from New England more or 


iless through the free States, and works to the 


satisfaction even of the property-holders, who 
must be sometimes heavily muleted by it. Mr. 


| Tremenheere, for instance, tells us, that in a town 


near Boston, “the whole real property of which 


jis valued at only 500,000 dollars, not less than 


17,000 dollars were expended last year in the 
erection of five new school-houses, Codie the 
ordinary expenses of maintaining their three 
grammar and two primary schools.” Boston pays 
$15 42 per head for the children educated in her 
schools (free for all without charge); New York, 
$10 62; St. Louis on the Mississippi, $9 50; and 
Cincinnati on the Ohio, $6 37. These taxes are 
cheerfully submitted to by the property-holders, 
who require no argument to be convinced that, 
without education universal suffrage would be 
destructive to political liberty, to social virtue, 
and to property on which both must lean. They 
feel that the schools are essential even for the 
native children with American homes, and doubly 


so for the foreigners, sometimes with worse than 
no home at all. 


expense, with work enough for everybody, skilful 
and unskilful, and with better educated persons | 
than themselves to tell them what todo. They! 
labour constantly with Americans, their children 
sit daily side by side with American children, | 
reading from the same books, playing the same| 
games, and learning to think the same thoughts. | 
Mr. Tremenheere, in his excellent work, com- 
plains that all history in the public shools is ig- 
nored except that of the Republic, and gives us a} 
list of twenty-one questions prepared for the ex- 
amination of candidates for admission to the high 
school of Lowell, all of which refer only to events 
connected with the American continent. We are} 
not sure that the honest clergymen of the land of 
the Puritans have not been found guilty of a pro- 
found policy in this. The child of the English | 
or Scotch machinist in Massachusetts, of the Ger- | 
man or Irish labourer, of the French or Italian 
artisan, in New York or Philadelphia, learns with | 
the language and the institutions, the history | 
which tells him the greatness of his new country ; | 
and, forgetting that he ever had another, he feels | 
with a pride, that even Lord Palmerston might| 
envy, ‘‘civis omanus sum.” If the first gene-| 
ration is never quite denationalized, the second is 
transformed by this process into very good Yan- 
kees. The fathers, too, soon get a little property | 
(for there is plenty of labour and little pauperism), | 
and thenceforth are identified with the stability of| 
their new country; and by the time they become} 
citizens, they have some just sense of the dig-| 
nity they acquire, and of the responsibility it) 
entails. 

The same fact removes all apprehension of a 
disproportionate increase of Papal power in Ame-| 
tiea. The Roman Catholic population being so 
completely identified with the older States, and 
impregnated with the spirit of their institutions, 
any pernicious influence from that quarter will be | 
impossible. We hear often of the power of Jesuit-| 
ism in America, and of the spread of Catholicisw | 
i the valley of the Mississippi; but the facts in| 
the census indicate no such thing. We are as-| 
sured by those best able to judge, that so far from 





portions. 


Thus the moment the emigrant arrives and is 
artificial society, founded on great landed posses-| settled, he and his children are cared for. He 
sions, and a new country with no aristocracy, un-| finds persons on the pier waiting to employ him, 
less we give that name to the feeble remnant of | and he pockets at ounce his four shillings a-day ; 
colonial families overshadowed by recent wealth,| or if he be ill, there is a hospital to receive him, 
or to the expiring gentility of the “ Southern| where skilful surgeons and kind nurses minister 
chivalry.” The British merchant labours, accu-|to his wants. Schools say to his children, ‘‘ Come 
mulates, buys land, is made a peer in the second|to us and be taught ;”’ and they go. It was found 
generation, and is identified thenceforth less with | some years since, in a manufacturing town of Mas- 
the town than with the country. The American) sachusetts, with a population, nearly one-third of 
merchant accumulates, invests in stocks and city | which was Irish, that of about 3000 children be- 
lots, perhaps becomes a member of Congress, dies, | tween the ages of three and sixteen, only nine- 
and leaves his property to his children in even|teen were not attending school somewhere, and 
In a generation or two it is scattered, | that sixteen of the nineteen stayed away because 

and his poor descendants begin to climb the lad-|they had no good clothes; clothes were given, 
der anew. The inhabitant of no neat rural vil-|and the non-attendants reduced to three. The 
lage point with pride to his well-stocked parks and| proportion throughout the Union is not as large 
wooded drives. He may have a cottage on Staten|as this; but yet large enough to change the cha- 
Island, th: banks of the Hudson, the Delaware,|racter of the whole foreign population. There is 
or the Schuylkill, or he may amuse himself with|no greater mistake than that the characters of 
dilettante farming in Dorchester. But the non-|nations and races are unchangeable: leading 
producing landed proprietor, identified for gene-| minds mould the popular will to their pleasure. 
rations with the soil, is unknown in America.}Catholic England under Henry VII. became Pro- 
The ‘‘ people,” owning each his little farm, or|testant England under Henry VIII. The free- 
his house and garden, take the management of|dom of Arragon died under the heel of the Inqui- 
their own affairs into their own hands. isition. Louis XIV. was troubled but once in his 
The public schools are the legitimate offspring| reign by the spirit of a free parliament. Can 
of the social status, and return to it no small share| there be a greater contrast than between the ages 
of the stability which it enjoys. They were estab-|of Elizabeth and Cromwell? or of Milton and 





|lished in New England, at the settlement of the|Congreve ? William III. made the English noble- 


country, for the education of the children, and|}men Dutchmen; George IV. beau-Brumelized 
the conversion of the Indians. About the time| society; and the present Court of England has 
that the wearers of black doublets and steeple-|sct an example of purer and more refined manners. 
crowned hats, who fled from oppression here to|In the same way the character and purposes of 
establish a Calvanistic despotism, whose influence | the immigrants are changed. They are fashioned 
still draws down the chins of their descendants,—| by the influences which surround them, and in 
about the time they re-enacted the Mosaie code,|the second generation become completely identi- 
penalties and all, with marginal references to| fied with the country of their adoption. 

chapter and verse, they partitioned the public| 
land into parishes, on the English system, and| 
assigned a part to the commonage, a part tothe} An infidel meeting with a devout man, observed 
church, and a part to the schools. In process of to him, that one objection he had to religion was, 
time the common land has generally ceased to be|it made people unhappy; for all the Christians 
pasturage, and is, in many places, planted with| he had met with were melancholy. To which his 
trees, and made into public walks; the church! companion replied, he did not marvel at that, for 
fields have disappeared with the State organiza-|as he was an infidel, it was quite enough to make 


(To be continued.) 


——_—_+e—_—_ 


tearing the undue influence of the Romish church, |tion; and the portion assigned to the schools has|any true Christian fee? melancholy to be in his 
ts conservative influence over the emigrants with-|been absorbed in the settlement of the country, | company. 
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For * The Friend.” 
WISE SAYINGS. 

Be not disheartened, because the eye of the} 
world is constantly and earnestly fixed upon you, | 
to detect your errors, and to rejoice in your halt-| 
ing. But rather regard this state of things, try- 
ing though it may be, as one of the safeguards| 
which a kind father has placed around you, to! 
keep alive in your bosom a spirit of watchful-| 
ness, and to prevent those very mistakes and 
transgressions which your enemies eagerly anti-| 
cipate. 

In the agitations of the present life, besct and 
perplexed as we are with troubles, how natural it | 
is to seek earnestly some place of rest! and hence 
it is that we so often reveal our cares and perplex- | 
ities to our fellow creatures, and seck comiort and | 
support from that source. But the sanctified soul, | 
having experienced the uncertainties of all human 
aids, turns instinctively to the Lord,. and hiding} 
itself in the presence and protection of His divine | 
kindness and power, it reposes there, as in a 
strong tower, which no enemies can conquer ; and, 
as on an everlasting rock, which no floods can 
wash away. It knows the instructive import of 
the Psalmist’s exclamation, (Ps. Ixii. 5,) ‘“ My 
soul, wait thou on/y upon God; for my expecta- 
tion is from him.” 

It is one among the pious and valuable maxims | 
which are ascribed to Francis de Sales: “ A ju-| 
dicious silence is always better than truth spoken | 
without charity.” The very undertaking to in-| 
struct or censure others, implies an assumption of | 
intellectual or moral superiority. It cannot be/| 
expected, therefore, that the attempt will be well | 
received, unless it is tempered with a heavenly | 
spirit. ‘Though I speak with the tongues of| 
men and angels, and have not charity, I am be-| 
come as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” 

The Holy Spirit has no congeniality with, and 
no pleasure in the soul, where strife and clamour| 
have taken possessicn. If, therefore, we would| 
have the Holy Spirit with us always, we must| 
avoid and flee, with all the intensity of our being, | 
all inordinate coveting, all envying, malice, and| 
evil speaking, all impatience, jealousy, and anger. | 
Of such a heart, and such only, which is calm as 
well as pure, partaking something of the self-| 
collected and sublime tranquillity of the divine 
mind, can it be said, that it is a temple fitted for | 
the indwelling of the Holy Ghost.” 

He that is wholly in Christ, has a oneness and| 
purity of purpose, altogether inconsistent with | 
those tricks and subterfuges which are so common | 
among men. He walks in broad day. He goes 
forth in the light of conscious honesty. He is 
willing that men and angels should read the very 
bottom of his heart. He has but one rule. His’! 
language is, in the ordinary affairs of life, as well 
as in the duties of religion, “My Father, what) 
wilt thou have me todo?” This is Christian sim- 
plicity, and happy, thrice happy is he who pos- 
sesses it. 

It is not by the mere number of our words and 
actions, that we can most effectually serve the 
cause of God, and glorify His name. It is the 
temper in which they are done, rather than the 
mere multiplication of them, which gives them 
power. It was the remark of a good man, who 
had much experience as a minister of the gospel, | 
that “we mar the work of God, by doing it in 


©. 2, 99 
our own spirit. | 
~~ oe 





I once heard of a Friend saying of a person, 
obliged to use great industry, that there was, 


through all, sweet incense ascending to the throne | however, as quiet was restored in the barn, broken | three to four shillings, 
of glory, from the heart of that individual—jonly by the monstrous “ craunching” 


S. L. Grubb. 


Selected. 


THE WAITING SOUL. 


Breathe from the gentle south, O Lord, 
And cheer me from the north; 

Blow on the treasures of thy word, 
And call the spices forth. 


Thou knowest, I wish to be resigned, 
And wait with patient hope; 

3ut hope delayed fatigues the mind, 
And drinks the spirits up. 


Help me to reach the distant goal ; 
Confirm my feeble knee ; 

Pity the sickness of a soul 
That faints for love of thee. 


Cold as I feel this heart of mine, 
Yet since I feel it so, 

It yields some hope of love divine 
Within, however low. 

I seem forsaken and alone, 
I hear the lion roar; 

Ard every door is shut but one, 
And that is mercy’s door. 


There, till the dear Deliverer come, 

I ‘ll wait in humble prayer; 
And when He calls his exiles home, 

The Lord shall find me there. 

Cowper. 
—_———-———_ 
STRENGTH FOR EACH DAY. 

Afflicted saint, to Christ draw near, 
Thy Saviour’s gracious promise hear: 
His faithful word declares to thee, 
That, as thy days, thy strength shall be. 


Let not thy heart despond, and say, 
How shall I stand the trying day ? 

He has engaged by firm decree, 

That, as thy days, thy strength shall be. 
Thy faith is weak, thy foes are strong; 
And, if the conflicts should be long, 
Thy Lord will make the tempter flee, 
For, as thy days, thy strength shall be. 


Should persecution rage and flame, 

Still trust in thy Redeemer’s name: 

In fiery trials thou shalt see, 

That, as thy days, thy strength shall be. 
When call’d to bear the weighty cross, 
Or sore affliction, pain, or loss, 

Or deep distress or poverty, 

Still, as thy days, thy strength shall be. 
At last, when death appears in view, 
Christ’s presence shall thy fears subdue, 
He comes to set thy spirit free, 

And as thy days, thy strength shall be. 


Fawcett. 
nn escililiiinatataiaas 


Rats.—A gentleman residing in a neighbouring 
town, has related to us the following story about 
rats. He owned a pair of horses which he valued, 
and of which he took the care himself. Every 
day he supplied them plentifully with grain, but 
to his surprise, instead of thriving on this treat- 
ment, they grew perceptibly poorer. He was at 
a loss to account for this, as they evidently had 
good appetites—they always waited impatiently 
for their feed, and when it was poured into the 
manger, they would thrust their noses into it and 
eat with the greatest eagerness. But they soon 
became so lean and bony that it was evident that 
there was something wrong, either in the animals 
themselves, or the manner of their feeding. The 
owner at length resolved to stay in the barn and 
watch them while eating. He accordingly sta- 
tioned himself near the horses, after having filled 
the manger with oats, but so contrived to screen 
his person as not to be easily seen. The horses 
dropped their noses into the grain, as usual, with 
avidity, and began to eat with a will. As soon, 





observed the latter to cease suddenly from feeding, 
and start back suddenly from the manger, with a 
snort of pain or affright. Peeping cautiously over 
into the manger, he saw five or six enormous rats, 
who were ravenously devouring the grain—and 
as soon as the horses ventured, with the evident 
hesitation and misgiving inspired by a little expe- 
rience, to approach the manger and again insert 
their noses in the grain, these ferocious creatures 
would spring at them and bite their lips. In this 
way the game went on—the horses, prompted by 
hunger, occasionally making an effort to get a 
mouthful of the grain, and the rats as regularly 
driving them back, until, in a very short time, the 
oats were entirely devoured by these pi-rat-ical 
savages, and the poor horses left empty !—Jartford 
Times. 
cnsreusiallllie santa 

On the 22d of the Twelfth month, 1752, we 

came to Oakhampton, and having a day to spare, 


myself and companion visited the young women, 


sisters, who had been members of our Society, 
but were unhappily led away by the Ranters; 
whose self-righteousness and delusions cause much 
uneasiness to the truly concerned, showing how 
dangerous that spirit is, when given way to. 
Satan, the accuser of the brethren, tries all ways 
to disunite from the body, and cause a separation, 


'—rents and divisions being the strength of his 


kingdom. And as his insinuations are adapted to 
all people in their different states, finding out the 
weak side, there he plants his battery, trying one 
temptation after another; sometimes as an angel of 
light, and sometimes, as he really is, an angel pf 
darkness. But let a faithful examination be en- 
tered into, and a query raised,—Am I influenced 
by that spirit which governs by love in the be- 





lievers? Is there no root of self-love or self- 
sufficiency? Is there no zeal kindled by the 
accuser of the brethren, that would introduce con- 
tention and discord, pride and high-mindedness? 
This cannot be [from] that spirit that baptizes 


|into the one body, and makes us one in Christ. 


No, there would be bearing and forbearing, a 
forgetting and forgiving, a persuading and tra- 


| vailing in soul to be of one heart, to love as bre- 
ithren. This will manifest whose disciples we are, 
}and who is our Master. 


We visited those young 
women in love, and they took it well; my com- 
panion showed them what true discipline was, and 
their errors, when they acted contrary thereto. 
On the whole it was a satisfactory conference, and 
if they are dealt with in love, I believe they will 
again join with Friends.—S. Neale. 


ee 





who sells microscopes at a penny each. 
| . : = 
}made of a common pill-box; the bottom taken out 


A Penny Microscope.—There is a man who 
sometimes stands in Leicester Square, London, 


They are 


and a piece of window-glass substituted. A small 
eye-hole is bored in the lid, and thereon is placed 
the lens, the whole apparatus being painted black. 


| Upon looking through one of these microscopes, I 


was surprised to find hundreds of creatures, appa 
/rently the size of earth-worms, swimming about in 
all directions; yet on the object-glass nothing 
could be seen but a small speck of flour and water, 
conveyed there on the end of a lucifer match from 
a common inkstand, which was nearly full of this 
vivified paste. I bought several of these micro- 
|scopes, determined to find out how all this could 
| be done for a penny. An eminent microscopist 
;examined them, and found that the magnifying 
| power was twenty diameters. The cost of a lens 
}made of glass, of such a power, would be from 
How, then, could the 





sounds of| whole apparatus be made for a single penny ? 


hungry horses, busy at their feed, the gentleman | penknife revealed the mystery. The pill-box was 
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cut in two, and then it appeared that the lens won| saleaiann to the wishes of those who have the care| plunging down on the unfortunate town. The 
made of Canada balsam, a transparent gum. The | of them, and who feel it their duty to watch over | gateway, although an unusually large one, was not 
balsam had been heated, and carefully dropped|them with diligence, to warn and persuade, or, | large enough to allow their entrance, and another 
into the eye-hole of the pill-box. It then assumed | when necessary, to reprove and restrain them. | great lake was formed against the walls, which 
the proper size, shape, transparency, and polish; And how many sorrows would this ready acqui-! presently began to crumble under its pressure. 
of a very well-ground glass lens. Our ingenious|escence save both parents and children? Would| ‘“ What then occurred,” says the letter, “is an 
lens-maker informed me that he had been selling|that these could be persuaded that giving up|inexplicable thing. The waters fought with and 
these microscopes for fifteen years, and that he| their own wills and obeying the convictions of|overthrew those houses whose position opposed 
and his family conjointly make them. One child|Truth, would greatly increase their happiness | their current. They carried away the fountain of 
cut out the pill-boxes, another the cap, another| here, as well as promote the work of preparation | San Pedro, and opening great trenches, and burst- 
put them together, his wife painted them black, |for a state of never-ending and perfect felicity. |ing open the doors of the Pocado and of several 
and he made the lenses.—Dickens’s Household | An unwillingness to have our wills brought into|shops, they spread through squares and streets, 
Words. | subjection to the views of rightly concerned |inundating wine cellars, warehouses, and the first 
|parents and Friends, and to the Divine will, is|floors of the houses; in some reaching up to the 
For “The Friend |the cause of great unhappiness and many sor-|very roof. Throwing down all, and abandon- 
«“ First month 27th, 1838. I have often felt| rows. ing everything, the inhabitants fled to the moun- 
thankful for the instruction received from my| Let us then, both older and younger, crave of | tains, whence they looked on at the horrible catas- 
dear parents in early life. I had much to endear | our heavenly Father, that He would work a wil- trophe. . ; 
them to me, and believe I may say without boast-|lingness in us to yield all unto him, that thus his| ‘The loss has been incalculable; in the vaults 
ing, that by the help of my heavenly Father, their | gracious designs concerning us may not be frus-| water has replaced wine, the contents of the shops 
counsel was in a good degree kept to. J did not| trated, but we be prepared, by faithfully follow-|are spoiled, and many houses are crumbling away. 
feel myself at liberty to put on apparel or to make |\ing him in the way he may lead, for whatever use| In the plain around the town the inundation has 
choice of associates, without their entire approba-|he may design to make of us in this world, and|destroyed everything. A young woman of twenty 
tion; and I had sometimes to say to my young|for an admission into the realms of never-ending | was carried away by the torrent, and many child- 
friends, that in so doing, they also would find | joy, when time to us here shall be no more. ren and adults are missing. _In the first moments 
safety and peace. Tenth month 30th, 1854. the anxiety was horrible. None thought of any- 

* As I advanced in years, the obligation to! —_—_++—_. thing but of counting their families, and seeing if 
consult them in all my pursuits, seemed as impe- | Selected for “The Friend.” |any were absent. The animals that have perished 
rative as ever, being careful not to make up my| “Our heavenly Father has compassion on all|are innumerable; among them many of the farm 
own mind, until 1 had heard their’s; which I|the workmanship of his holy hand, helping us out|horses of the unfortunate peasants. 
believe, was a means of preserving me from many | of our distresses, when in faith and patience his | ble. 
follies, and affords me consolation to the present | time is waited for, which is always the best time. 
day. | We must expect to have tribulation and sorrow in 

“T have been induced to make this short note, | this world, but we ought not to neglect number- 
hoping it may serve as a watchword to others, !ng our blessings ; for what are these light afflic-| 
seeing our grand enemy is continually spreading | tions which are to be endured for a short season, 
his snares to bring into captivity, and would, if|compared with the joy of an endless life, where 
possible, deceive the very elect. But thanks to| the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary, 
Him who opened the blind eyes and unstopped | Way-worn traveller, is for ever at rest. Blessed 
the deaf ears, he furnishes with sight, whereby | Test ; never to be broken. 
we are enabled to discover and escape them.” : an 

The foregoing extract from the memorandums | Destruction of the Town of Daroca, in Spain, by| 
of a valuable Friend, I have thought might be | a Waterspout. them tread upon them. One, they drove into the 
profitably perused by some of our dear young| A letter in the Madrid Tribune of September|sea, and then stoned him to drive him out again, 
Friends, and by walking in the same path, “ they | 17th, gives an account of a terrible and extraor-| and took him to a heap of coals, to make him, as 
also would find safety and peace.” It has seemed |dinary catastrophe that had occurred at Daroca, a} they said, look like a devil. After this, they put 
to me, that the desire for imitating the vain fash-| small town in Arragon, situate in a rich and fer-|him into a butt, and scoffingly bid him preach, 
ions of this world,—of decking and adorning these | tile valley, abounding in corn and wine. From |and then threw down the butt, and said they would 
tabernacles of clay with one little ornament after |its situation, in a deep hollow, completely sur-|roll him into the sea. Thus they continued 
another, with something that will look well and| rounded by mountains, this place is peculiarly lia-|abusing those Friends until evening, and then 
be admired by others, and also gratify the vain|ble to inundation; and, as a remedy, a tunnel! left them; who, in return for all this barbarity, 
mind in themselvyes,—has so much place in the| was cut in 1560, by a Frenchman, named Pierre| only exhorted them to the practice of godliness ; 


hearts of many of our dear young Friends, that| Bedell. This tunnel is a magnificent work—|seeming more concerned for the wickedness of 


the work of those who are concerned to keep their | 2340 feet long, 24 feet wide, and 24 feet high. The) their persecutors, than for their own sufferings. 


children in plainness and simplicity, is made very | enterprise was patronized by the Pope, and assisted | How would we at this day, patiently and with 
trying and difficult ; and the dear children them-| by alms from all Christendom. Previous to its|a Christian spirit, endure such treatment inflicted 
selves lose that peace and satisfaction they would | achievement, the waters that flowed at wet seasons |in our streets, and in the highways, by unprinci- 
experience in cheerfully yielding to the views of | from two leagues of mountain, rushed through the|pled men. Was the new commandment of the 
their concerned parents and friends. streets of the town on their way to the river. It) Prince of Peace lived up to, what patience and 

How important for those in the early walks of| appears that on the 11th September, at 3 in the forbearance should we be able to exercise under 
life, to consider the object and end of that journey | afternoon, an immense waterspout, rising from the persecutions. “A new commandment,” said he, “I 
on which they have just entered, and the advan-|lake of Gallocanta, remained for a considerable | give unto you, that ye love one another; as I have 
tage of setting out aright,—of choosing the right | time hovering over the shore, about a league from | loved you, that ye also love one another.” May 
path,—which is ever the pleasantest,—wherein| Daroca. When it burst, the whole district was! we not forget the love that formerly characterized 
they will meet with the purest pleasures this | converted into a lake. | Friends, when they offered body for body, to re- 
world can afford ; and by walking in which to the; The waters poured down in the direction of the | Jease one another from filthy pestilential dungeons! 
end, they will become prepared to join the com-|tunnel in a stream much larger, it is said, than the 








It is horri- 
‘God have merey upon us!’ ”’—Ledger. 





In the year 1674, two Friends passing through 
a town in the island of Barbadoes, upon their law- 
ful business, many rude people came upon them, 
and told them they should go and drink wine 
with them, which when they refused, the people 
abused them grossly, punching them with their 
elbows, and bending their canes, let them spring 
into their faces. Then they whipt them with 
horse-whips through the town, threw them under 
their horses’ feet, and whipt the horses to make 


——— oe 





It is an e&sential part of Christian duty, to keep 


pany of angels and archangels and the spirits of | Ebro or Tortosa, and, seen from an elevation, ap- 
the just made perfect, in those glorious mansions | peared like moving mountains of liquid. The 
where nothing that is impure or unholy can ever | dimensions of the tunnel, which has a very de- 
enter, and where all is joy and peace. ‘cided slope, were insufficient to allow the passage 


And what are these tabernacles but the dwell-|of the vast mass, which then moved past, forming | 


| this commandment of our blessed Saviour, and if 
we love each other as he has loved us, we shall be 

'as kindred drops mingling into one! 

| ——————se—____ 


I had a fresh confirmation, that acting contrar 





ing place of the spirit while on its pilgrimage |a spacious sea. This extended itself’ towards the |to present outward interest, from a motive of divine 
journey ? And of how much more importance is | town, at 200 yards from which it was arrested by | love, and in regard to truth and righteousness, and 
it that our ornament should be that of a meek and/|the causeway that has frequently saved Daroca| thereby incurring the resentments of people, opens 
= spirit, than the outward adorning of the|when menaced by perils of a similar nature, but|the way to a treasure better than silver, and to a 


body. What is there more beautiful and engag-|less magnitude. Above this causeway the waters|friendship exceeding the friendship of men.— 
ing in youth than humility and a cheerful sub-|rose, heaping themselves up on it, and then|J. Woolman. 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 

Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 60.) 

SAMUEL JENNINGS. 


Samuel Jennings, prior to his removal to New|they belong unto. 





of open division amongst us, particularly that of 
keeping on the hat in the time of public prayer in| 
jour meetings, if the person so praying hath ever 
been owned and received by us, until they have 
been duly and orderly proceeded against, and dis-| 
owned, by the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings| 
We do earnestly desire, that 





For ‘* The Friend.” 

From the memorandums published of Sarah L, 
Grubb, it is evident she was a firm advocate of 
the Christian doctrines held by the religious 
Society of Friends, and an uncompromising op- 
ponent of the anti-Quaker sentiments attempted 
of latter years to be spread among its members, 


Jersey, resided at Coleshill, in Buckinghamshire. | not only this, but all other things that tend to| In a letter which she wrote to “a Friend in Ire- 


He was convinced of the Truth, and received a 
gift in the ministry of the Gospel whilst in Eng- 
Jand, and was useful in the exercise thereof. He 
was one who signed the epistle from London 
Yearly Meeting, in the year 1677, and in 1679 
we find him visiting the prisoners at Jodchester, | 
in company with Lawrence Siecel. In the year 
1680, he emigrated to New Jersey, where his na-| 
tural and acquired abilities soon made him exten- 
sively useful in civil society. He was soon made | 


ae : : ; 
division and breach of this precious unity may be 


warned against and avoided,—as evil speaking | 
and backbiting one of another upon any offence 
conceived one against another. Ifany be offended, 
according to the wholesome order of the Gospel, | 
declare it first to the person or persons concerned, | 
that so the ground of the offence may be removed, 
—or they proceeded against in the way of Truth 
established amongst us, to the honour of the great 
God, and the joy and mutual comfort one of another. 





governor of the province, and was much employed 
in other public services. These appointments 
were not permitted to interfere with his religious | 
duties. Soon after his landing, we find him one 
of the signers of an epistle from the ‘“ Men’s| 
Monthly Meeting, in Burlington, West Jersey,” | 
held Twelfth month 7th, 1680, addressed to the| 
brethren at the Yearly Meeting in London. This 
epistle gives excellent counsel relative to those 
members who should transport themseges to the 
American provinces. It is recorded that he 
laboured with the Indian natives “ to inculcate 
the benefit of a Christian life to them,—directing | 
them, without doubt, to the light of Christ Jesus | 
manifested within them, which would, if faith-| 
fully followed, lead out of all spiritual darkness. 
In the year 1686, in company with George | 
Hutchinson, Samuel Jennings appears to have| 
visited Friends in Maryland; and again, in 1687, | 
with John Hayton. This last was to visit Friends | 


Meeting in 1691. 


“And lastly, we recommend unto you that a 
diligent and Christian care be continued to keep 
up your respective meetings, that no slackness or| 
coldness may enter any, but that all may be kept 
fresh and thriving in the glorious Truth, wherein 
we rest and remain your friends and brethren.”’ 

In the year 1692, it is said that Samuel Jen- 
nings removed to Philadelphia, but it would seem 
that it must have been in the previous year, for 
we find him appointed in Philadelphia Monthly 
He came toa troubled meet-| 
ing. George Keith was actively engaged in his 
disorganizing course, and quite a number of the 
members of that meeting had been taken with his 
deceitful spirit, and were contending against sound 
Friends, and abusing the most valuable amongst| 
them. Samuel entered into the field of conflict 
against them, and soon was accounted by them 
one of the very worst of their enemies. He had 
no unity with unsound sentiments, nor unright- 





|land, who took a conspicuous part in a secession 


” 


from Friends in that country,” about the year 
1839, she reminds the individual that the way to 
be restored to the unity of Friends, is by an ac- 
knowledgment of “ having unguardedly given 
way to that Spirit which is seeking to sever in- 
stead of cement.” She also says, “ that which 
would interrupt our wholesome discipline is out of 
the life of Christ, who is Head over all to his 
church, and who loves his church as his own 
body ;” thus showing her belief that the disci- 
pline has been set up in the life and authority of 
the Head of the church, and a breach of it is a 
violation of that life. 

In the other letter she further says, that “with- 
out maintaining the good order of Society, there 
must be confusion, and instead of church govern- 
ment, anarchy.” 

Should the editor of The Friend think the let- 


| ters alluded to suitable for its columns at the pre- 


sent time, it would be agreeable to the writer to 
see them inserted. 


Dublin, Fifth Month 7th, 1839. 

Dear , How is it that we have not (as 
heretofore) enjoyed each other’s company during 
this Yearly Meeting? We used to “take sweet 
counsel together,’ and could rejoice in the all- 
preserving power of Truth, while yet we were in 
trouble. 

Thou didst admit that I was the same still. I 





in Maryland at the time of the Yearly Meeting.|eous actions. He fearlessly opposed both, and | sent to thy lodging yesterday morning, to ask thee 
John and Samuel held “several good and large| being blessed with the wisdom from above sanctify- | to come and take leave, but thou hadst left town. 
meetings,” but Samuel was taken ill, and the|ing and directing great natural parts, he was of; Ah! I think thou dost not feel towards me as for- 
visit was thereby shortened. Karly in 1688,| singular service in the church at that time. merly, and my views are just those that I have 
with his valued Friend Thomas Ellis, Samuel} He was one of those on whom the labour of/always had in my religious profession, and in 
visited “‘ New England and the places adjacent.’’ | preparing the various testimonies issued against | which we have been so strongly, and so long, 
In giving an account of this service, they reported | George Keith fell, and also the various letters and| sweetly united. Day and night do I travail for 
that they found “great readiness and openness| epistles to Friends in England, explanatory of the| thee, that thou mayest see how it is with thyself 
in many people to receive Truth’s testimony,| condition of things in Pennsylvania, showing the|and others. There is at present a cloud over 
especially several professors in New England.” | necessity of the testimonies issued. | thine understanding, and until it be removed, 
They added, that “the blessing and presence of| W hen Keith appealed to London Yearly Meet- | thou canst not admit of having fallen into error. 
the Lord was with them in their travels, to their | ing [1694] against the judgment of Philadelphia; Oh! wait, deeply wait upon Him who is both 
great encouragement, comfort and reward.” | Friends, Samuel Jennings and Thomas Duchett,| able and willing to enlighten thee again : then 
Samuel Jennings was much made use of on the | who were each under religious concerns to visit| would all those who are tenderly united to thee in 
most important appointments in our religious So-| England in the exercise of their gifts as ministers | the truth, receive thee with joy; I for one. It 
ciety. In the year 1687, he was one of a small | of the Gospel, were appointed to act as respond- would be like healing balm to be able to feel thee 
committee of the Yearly Meeting which prepared | ents 10 the case, on behalf of their brethren atyin the same precious nearness again; thou who 
the following epistle :— jhome. Samuel Jennings appears to have had|stood so long as an upright pillar. What has 
“ From our Yearly Meeting held at Philadelphia | the chief labour of replying to the statements of warped thee? ; There is 2 remedy. There may 
the Seventh-day of the Seventh month, 1687, to Keith, and performed the service with his usual | be restoration, if, without delay, all is yielded up 
the respective Quarterly Meetings thereunto be- | clearness and discretion. Six days were occupied |into the hand of Infinite Wisdom and Strength ; 
longing. | by the Yearly Meeting in listening to George 8 |and if there be an acknowledgment of having un- 
« Dear Friends and Brethren,—The salutation of| Written and oral defence, and the replication of) guardedly given way to that spirit which is seek- 
our love is unto you in the love of the glorious Truth, | Samuel Jennings; and on the seventh the meet-/ing to sever instead of cement. This noble con- 
in which we have a durable and blessed fellow-| ing proceeded to show its judgment on the merits | fession will do much good, and may be instru- 
ship, which is the peculiar portion of God’s re-|of the case. In the afternoon George was again| mental to bring back wanderers, and to keep 
deemed,—in which, the Lord defend and preserve | heard, and then the meeting appointed a comunit- | others from going out. 
his people, forever. | tee to prepare a condemnation of his actions. This| Once more let me say, my loved friend, that 
“We have had a largeand good meeting together | paper manifested that the Yearly Meeting did not which would interrupt our wholesome discipline, 
at this time, and the Lord was the glory of it,|approve of the proceedings of the magistrates of] is out of the life of Christ, who is Head over all 
whose affecting and melting power was blessedly | Philadelphia, who were Friends, in bringing | to his church, and who loves his church as his 
with us to the gathering us into a living and| George Keith to a public trial, for his printed/own body. Beware how thou lends thyself to 
sweet communion with himself and one with ano-| abuse of themselves, and particularly of Samuel | anything out of the holy harmony, out of the 
ther, where our consolation was strong and our|Jennings. ‘To understand this case, it will be | blessed life, out of the true light, out of the inse- 
unity great, which is our growth and prosperity. | Becessary to go into some further particulars. | parable love of God. Oh! may he make manifest 
“ Dear Friends, we beseech of all that they hold | (To be continued.) to thee that this breach of unity in this nation 1s all 
fast their blessed unity of the Spirit, in the bond | anal done, and doing in the dark. 
of peace, and be tender and very careful of break-| The pious man and the atheist always talk of} I thought of poor James Naylor, and the wo- 
ing it, lest it be an occasion of mourning to Sion, | religion: the one speaks of what he loves, and| men’s deceitful ery with him, when he was get- 
and of rejoicing to her enemies. Avoid all tokens} the other of what he fears.— Montesquieu. ting under that grievous delusion, concerning 
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which he owned he felt unable to come out ; but | the 16th three more, still slight in character, and 
we see the hand of the Lord brought him out, as|no shock exceeding one or one-and-a-half seconds| 
he came to lean upon it; his eyes being anointed |in duration, the direction being from south to rae . 
to see himself in Teadaas sal tn error, and his/north, unaccompanied by noise. On the 17th, BLBVERSE MONTH 1, 1006, 
heart bleeding with sorrow. He did not intend | about 54 o'clock, A. M., a smart shock of aot) == — — 
to do wrong wilfully, but giving way alittle to an|two seconds in duration occurred, with a hollow,| There have been so many contradictory accounts 
unrighteous zeal, was led on until he came under |rumbling noise and a subsequent vibration of the|of the extent and character of the immigration 
a dense cloud. jearth. ‘The same day, about twelve minutes be-' into the Kansas and Nebraska Territories, that it 
Ah! dear ———, consider these awful things, | fore two o’clock, P. M., came two shocks of great} has been impossible to arrive at any certain conclu- 
and be timely warned. Take not thyself away | violence, with loud noise, doing considerable da-|sion, as to the rapidity with which that distant 
from us as a Society, but retrace those steps, mage to public and private buildings throughout] section of our country is settling with permanent 
that have caused thee to turn thy back on the|the city, throwing down several small ones, and) residents, or what are the prevailing sentiments 
fold. So dearly farewell.—I remain, with love | re-opening the old cracks made by the earthquake/there, in regard to the important subject of 
unfeigned, thy sincere friend. jof 1830, besides making many new ones. All|slavery. Within the last week we have received 
Saran Gruss. /the churches had large cracks in them, and that |a large and handsomely printed weekly newspaper, 
lof St. Augustine was badly damaged. The streets|called “The Herald of Freedom,” printed at 
To the Same. were immediately filled with affrighted people, the | Wakarusa, in Kansas Territory, which, by its 
London, Fifth Month, 1839. | °"Y of Dios fuerte resounded on every side, some | appearance, and the manner in which it is got up, 
Ah! my dear Guanent tated obama: | knelt in the streets to pray, and others hurried to would do credit to any one of our eastern cities. 
1 did the very reverse of lending my ear to re. | the churches. The duration of the shocks were} We of course know not exactly how far its 
ports calculated to impress me ‘unfavourably as | 2bout four seconds each, the course the same as| statements may be relied on. The editor appears 
regards thee or others. It was my care to be pre- | before, and the motion of the undulatory or hori-| to have entered on his duties with a good deal of 
served from judging anything, until the Lord| zontal kind. At three o’clock another severe | enthusiasm, and may sometimes be led away by 
sel bo weal wa ‘shock occurred, followed by others throughout the | his hopes and wishes beyond what actual facts 
Ican say that, before seeing for myself oa (nape gem and night, sccompanied witha vibratory| would warrant. Kaowing that many of our 
things were, my siiek insane disposed to boo | and a rumbling noise, the entire number/readers are much interested in this matter, we 
that thou wast as free from undue bias, as thon |°!. Shocks throughout the day and night being give the following extracts, the first of which is 
art from insincerity ; but I became time 4 lat Advices from San Salvador state that| editorial, and the other given in the Herald as 
the opportunity R. S ast myself had with thee | Occasional shocks of earthquakes are still felt there. | being “ worthy” of its columns pon 
and the other Friends, who so kindly gave us your| Many families have returned to the ruined city, _“In December last, the Superintendant of In- 
company, that there was a dimness and a disposi- | from the fact thes they are waable to fad shelter | dian affairs for the Indian territory, in his annual 
tion given way to, which, if not checked, would elsewhere. Nothing has yet been done towards) report, said, in substance, ‘ Aside from the go- 
lead from true meekness and submitting ourselves | Commencing ae Seng: oF ene capital, | vernment Ser and. ae there 
one unto another in love; maintaining the good | 77s £0 the general distress and want of money / are not at this time, three white inhabitants in all 
order of society, without which there must be eee, peneenien a also been received, | thas region lying west of the ants ms ea 
confusion, and, instead of church government |through the Gazette of the State of Chiapas, that) braced in the limits of Kansas and Nebraska.’— 
anarchy. ” So then, is it not better to bear our |@ the last week of the month of May, the large But ten months have passed since then, and now, 
burden patiently, even if we see that, in some > om of Cemenepeaany a the State of}instesd of = populstion enumerated bye mouo- 
spects, acts of monthly or other meetings atic Oaxes, distant ten leagues from the city, was en-| syllable, there are many thousands settled all over 
in accordance with our individual views of what tirely destroyed bys succession of shocks of earth-|the country, and hundreds are pouring in daily, 


is right ? waiting thus to know what interposition 








quakes. The loss of life is said to have been| selecting and staking out farms, on which they 


may come from the great Head of the church — _— purpose locating with their families. 
mtisfy our exercised minds ? antennae Selected. “« We confidently predict that in less than a year 
I am persuaded it is our place, as members of| HUMILITY. from this time, we shall number fully one hun- 


the body, to be subject to the body. Who ever| The iret lennon in the schoo! of Jesus Christ js | dred thousand souls.—The times indicate it.” 
rospered, in the best sense, by either going out, |2umility: he who has learned this, will soon at-| 9 . , 4 
: sath tn a way to be rds ewe ? eseticihe, tain to higher degrees. In the ways of God the} . W °; _ mien we a ee = 
when did such as have once shown themselves| proud stumble at every step; while from the | ee ry eee ung te are tee 7 3 - 
deeply concerned for the upholding our prin-| path of the humble, every obstruction is removed, | —_— a eee oa ee ae =r — 
ciples, in their native character of simplicity and and his way 1s made plain before his face. Hee inis ht as Y. a i ae a 6 na 
purity ? | who is destitute of this grace of the Holy Spirit, | aoe - rs < “<—_ e ave — — ‘ or a 
There is, in this Yearly Mecting, much remain- | may be ever learning, and yet never come to ae ae 7 ne th Ars Aeree, 4 : aan hire, 
ing to be done away, before we are prepared to knowledge of the Truth. I rom the doubting, | BAme a ae » Mes oe PE y, = irty 
assume the lustre which attracted the minds of| labouring, and purturbed spirit of the proud and) ™¢® sent out » the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid 
many in our early times, and induced men to sensual, all religious joy and true Spiritual peace) Company. be ge Paar gr ae — — 
glorify Him, whose workmanship we were in our |are excluded; while he who sits in lowliness of passe 5 aan : a ” oe to conciliate 
beginnings. ‘heart, at the feet of Jesus, will find rest to his|!@Vour and sympathy. ey were seen to be men 
I believe the Divine hand is upon us in this | soul—rest from the perplexities of doubt, the hor- | of a = mst Mpa ee a = have been, 
day, for the great end of again refining the gold |Trors of guilt, and the torments of gloomy antici-| eee: y ecen ii eae pes ~_ Nrimeour’ 
that has become dim, and the most fine gold that| pation. He shall rest in peace, in hope, in safety, | *hieves, mor incendiaries, as the western Himneuys 


° | — ; 
: : RO . : ' ee *.|papers had given out. This compan ass 
is changed, that He may be honoured, and his own and in full reliance on Him whose disciple he is, | P®P g ompany passed 


dear people made glad in Him, and one with ano- till the truth to which he has now attained, and| arg J “Pp the oe x tess through the 
ther. ‘the consolations he is now permitted to enjoy, | Shawnee reservation, and pod ocated themselves 

May we be willing to bear our allotted portion |shall be succeeded by more ample discoveries, and | — > a ae “ en oo ” a 
of exercise and suffering ; keeping our habitations | by a more calm repose, and by an enjoyment in| OY dis oe aia = aa ee oe 
in the truth, and “committing ourselves to the | the world of spirits, and in the immediate pre-| MEE, 80 SEER 80, . at at least one slave- 
Lord in well-doing, as unto a faithful Creator.’’ | sence of his God and Saviour, unutterable, un-| holder, after locating himself with bis property 


~ Reowell, my long-loved friend, and believe me | broken, and eternal. ae nalahhetnn, Unihdoniie- comma ea 
to be sincerely thine. ee ee ; . ae ae we a oa a a 
. P S ew |  Malice.—Malice is a settled or deliberate deter-|souri. The valley of the Kansas with its recent 
SARAH GRUBB. | 


| mination to revenge or do hurt to another ; it de-|infusion of New England emigration, and the 
. |notes the disposition of inferior minds to execute! moral influence of the prospective accessions of 
Earthquakes in Central America, levery purpose of mischief within the more limited | the same sort, may now be said to be entirely anti- 

The city of Guatemala has been afflicted with a|circle of their abilities. It is a most hateful tem- | slavery. A recent journey through the settlements 
‘ries of earthquakes, which have done some da-|per in the sight of God, strictly forbidden in the| of that region convinces me that the free soil sen- 
mage and caused general alarm. The first shock |Seriptures of Truth, disgraceful to rational crea-| timent is now, at least twice as strong as the oppo- 
vasa slight one; and occurred on the 14th of|tures, and every way inimical to the spirit of|site. If one may judge by the tone of the hotel 
uly. Next day three more took place, and on| Christianity. and bar-room talk in the neighbouring frontier 


———_—~>__—_- 
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towns of Kansas, Independence and Westport, 
discouragement has taken hold of the pro-slavery 
party, and the opinion is freely expressed that 
Kansas will be free. 

‘But while the southern half of the territory 
will be the New England portion, and will con- 
tain a very large majority of northern settlers, the 
part north of the Kansas river presents less favour- 
able indications. The country around Fort Lea- 
venworth lying contiguous to the comparatively 
well peopled Platte, Clay and Buchanan counties 
of Missouri, which contain the pugnacious towns 
of Weston and St. Joseph, has received swarms 
of Missouri settlers, who two months back passed 
at Salt Creek some flaming resolutions, threaten- 
ing ‘“‘non-protection to abolitionists,” &c. Lately 


some Indiana and Illinois settlers have established | 


themselves in the vicinity, and at the meeting of 


the squatters held on the 29th of July, E. C. An-| 
drews, recently of the Boston bar, who has fixed | 


himself at Fort Leavenworth, and who has been 
threatened with ‘routing out’ from thence, sim- 
ply on account of his northern extraction, came 
forward, and in an eloquent speech avowed him- 
self warmly in favour of freedom in Kansas, from 
reasons drawn from interest and prudence, as well 
as humanity. His speech was listened to with 
attention, and received much applause, although 
in truth the majority of the meeting was com- 


posed of pro-slavery men. One thing is sure, that | 
the slavery propagandists no longer have it their | 


own way at Fort Leavenworth. Northerners will 
receive as effectual ‘ protection,’ if the thing is at 
all needed, as the men of the south.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from England to the 21st ult.— The 
War.—The bombardment of Sebastopol commenced on 
the 13th ult. from two hundred pieces of heavy artillery. 


The Russian forces under Menschikoff have been parti- | 


ally reinforced. Omar Pacha has gone to the Crimea, 
to take part in a council of war. Seven thousand more 
troops have left Constantinople for the Crimea. The 
positions of the allied armies near Sebastopol are said 
to be impregnable. 

ENGLAND.—The Liverpool price of flour was from 
39s. to 42s. per bbl. The markets were not well sup- 
plied with breadstuffs, and both wheat and corn have 
advanced. Thecholera was rapidly abating in London, 
there were only 249 deaths of that disease in the last 
week reported. Parliament had been prorogued to the 
16th ult. 

IRELAND.—The cholera was spreading in Dublin. 
A number of commercial houses had failed or suspended 
payment. 

FRANCE.—Active preparations are making in Paris 


for the great exhibition of 1855, which the Parisians | 


intend to make as striking a display as possible. Stone 
bridges are to take the place of the suspension bridges 
of Arsole and the Invalides. 

TURKEY.—The Porte has issued a firman to suppress 
the trade in Georgian and Circassian slaves. 


lead, &c. 
ble. 

MEXICO.—<According to the census published in the 
last Mexican papers, the population of the twenty-eight 
States composing the republic, numbers 7,853,395. More 
than twenty persons have recently died in a single 
parish, in the district of Jamiltepec, of starvation. The 
district has suffered from cholera, earthquakes and 
locusts. 

CANADA.—An extensive movement is now on foot 
in Canada, to procure the passage of a bill by Parlia- 
ment, now in session, similar to that proposed for the 
United States, by the Homestead bill. 

UNITED STATES.—Large Sales of Public Lands.— 
The sales this year will exceed 6,000,000 acres; a larger 
| quantity than has been sold any one year for fifteen or 
eighteen years. 

The Design upon Cuba.—The Washington Union says, 
it has been the “‘ unfaltering purpose” of President Pierce 
to acquire that island honorably, and he believes this 
|duty to be binding upon him still, no matter whether 
the question is considered in its relations to humanity, 
| to commerce, or to freedom. 

The Growth of Pennsylvania.—At the election for Go- 
vernor in the year 1799, the votes given for McKean 
and Ross, numbered 68,886; in 1823, for Schultz and 
Gregg, 154,209, and in 1854, the two principal candi- 
dates received more than 371,000 votes. 

New York.—The foreign arrivals at this port, in the 
Tenth month, were 350, bringing 39,630 passengers, 
20,247 of whom were Germans. There are 120,000 
school children in N. York, one half of whom attend 
|the public schools. Interments last week, 399, of which 
17 were from cholera. 
| Philadelphia.—The mortality for the three months 
ending Ninth mo. 30, was 4531; this is an increase of 
34 per cent. over the same quarter in 1853. The aver- 


The supply of ore is apparently inexhausti- 


register kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 58.779. 
The amount of rain, 1.54 inch. Interments last week, 
195, of which 4 were from cholera. 

New Orleans.—Mortality for the week ending 30th 
ult., 293, of which 107 were from yellow fever. 

Lockport, N. Y.—On the 2nd inst., a very destructive 
fire occurred here, by which a great number of build- 
ings and much property was consumed. It originated 
| from a camphene lamp. 





Miscellaneous.—All the vessels sent out in search of 
|the Steamer Arctic’s boats, have returned unsuccessful. 
| A writer in the N. York Journal of Commerce says, that 


age temperature for the Tenth month, according to the | 





|when the accident to the Arctic was discovered, had | 


\the boilers been blown clear of steam, and filled with 
lair, which could easily have been done, their bulk would 
|have sustained the entire fabric in which they rested. 
| The builders of the engine confirm this opinion. 
| Maine Law in Canada.—A prohibitory law has passed 
\the Legislative Assembly by a vote of 85 to 5. Itis 
| expected to pass the Council, and become a law. 

The Railroad from Chicago to Galena has been finish- 
‘and the Mississippi. 
| Shocking Explosion.—On the 26th ult., a steam boiler 
\in a flour mill, at Waukegan, Wisconsin, blew up, de- 
molishing the whole structure, killing four persons, and 
wounding five others, some mortally. 

The Fire in Cleveland.—The first accounts exaggerated 
\the loss sustained ; it does not exceed 300,000 dollars. 
| A New Corn Sheller—John J. Rollow, of Fredericks- 
|burg, Va., has invented a machine, which will husk and 
|shell corn at one operation. The ear with husk is 


SPAIN.—The ministry has abandoned the project of | thrown in its mouth, and in the twinkling of an eye the 


drawing up a Constitution to be submitted to the 
Cortes. 

AUSTRIA.—A Vienna despatch says, the German 
press everywhere gives indications of an approaching 
rupture between Austria and Prussia, and there is much 
anxiety manifested at Berlin. 


PRUSSIA.—The population of Prussia, at the end of| 


the year 1853, was 17,057,004. In the course of the 
year 1853, there were 659,122 births, and 521,196 
deaths; or one in 32.7. This is a larger ratio of mor- 
tality than obtains in Great Britain or the United States. 
DENMARK.—The House of Representatives has voted 
by a majority of 80 to 6, for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to draw up articles of impeachment against the 
ministry for promulgating the royal “decree of July,” 
by wich the Constitution was subverted. 
AUSTRALIA.—The gold mania caused great derange- 
ment of the ordinary industrial pursuits of the country, 
but the latest accounts represent the colony in a favour- 
able and improving condition as respects agricultural 
and commercial affairs. Silver had been discovered at 
the Strath Albyn gold diggings, the average product 


| corn falls at one point, the clean cob coming out at the 
|other end. Its capacity is about four hundred barrels 
| per day. 

| Submarine Operations.—Men have been sent from Eng- 
| land, for the purpose of removing the ships of war, sunk 
|by the Russians at the mouth of the harbour of Sebas- 
topol. They took with them diving apparatus, galvanic 
batteries and all other necessary implements. The 
charges to be used will be from one ton and a half to 
two tons of gunpowder, and will be fired at a distance 
of about two miles. 


| Railroad Disaster.—The passenger train for Rock Isl- | 


|and, which left Chicago at 11 o'clock at night, on the 
Ist inst., met with a terrible accident, from the break- 


|ing of an axle-tree of the engine, the result, it is said, of | 


| running over a horse upon the track. The engine and 
a portion or all of the cars were thrown off with great 
violence, the two forward passenger cars being hurled 
|on top of the engine. The steam escaping was driven 
| through the dense mass of human beings packed closely 
jamongst the wrecks of the cars, scalding many in a 
shocking manner. About 40 persons are reported to be 





being over two hundred ounces of pure silver per ton of|injured, many of them fatally. 


|ed, completing the connection between Lake Michigan | 


Cholera at Massim.—This city has been ravaged by 
cholera in the most fearful manner. According to what 
appears reliable information, no less than sixteen thou- 
sand persons have fallen victims out of a population of 
forty thousand. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Thos. Lee, Pa., $2, vol. 28; from ¢, 
Bracken, agt., O., for Jacob Branson, $2, vol. 28, for P, 
Wood, $2, vol. 28, for Jos. Hobson, $2, vol. 27; from 
H. Knowles, agt., Smy., N. Y., for James Cooper, Robt. 
Knowles, and Chester A. Weaver, $2 each, vol. 28 ; from 
R. L. Roberts, M.D., O., $4, vols. 26 and 27; from 
Phebe Tomlinson, Pa., $4, vols. 26 and 27; from Smith 
Upton, agt., N. Y., $2, and for A. M. Underhill, Pay! 
Upton, and M. Wing, $2 each, vol. 28, for Dl. Griffen, 


| $5 to 52, vol. 28, for Judith Haviland, $2 to 27, vol. 27; 
|from Lloyd Balderston, M.D., $2, vol. 27. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


At a meeting of the committee to superintend the 
boarding-school at West-town, held Tenth mo. 6th, 1854, 

“Tt has long been the desire of those charged with the 
oversight of this Institution, that parents and others 
should avoid visiting there on the first day of the week, 
as far as they can conveniently do, so as such visits tend 
to unsettle the children, and interrupt the quiet and 
order of the family, and are sometimes burdensome to 
the Friends who have the care of the farm-house, and 
to their domestics—obliging them to provide for the en- 
tertainment of visitors when it seems right they should 
have the privilege of retirement and rest from the labours 
of the week. 

“ From the apprehension that the visits alluded to have 


| become rather more frequent of latter times, the commit- 


tee have been induced thus to call the attention of Friends 
again to the subject, with the hope that they will kindly 
co-operate in sustaining the wholesome regulations of 
the Institution in this respect.” Extract from the min- 
utes. Tuomas Kiser, Clerk. 


TEACHER WANTED, 


A well qualified Teacher to take charge, at the close 
of the present year, of the “Sheppard School” for 
Coloured Girls on Randolph street. Applications in 
writing may be addressed to Edward Richie, Clerk of 
the Board of Trustees, No. 173 Vine street. 





Diep, on the 28th of Seventh month, 1854, at the re- 
sidence of Mark Collins, near Medford, N. J., Grace 
CraFt; an esteemed member of Chesterfield Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, New Jersey, in the eighty-first year 
of her age. We believe exchanging this for a better 
inheritance. 

, on the 15th of the Eighth month, 1854, after s 
short and severe illness, Exizabetu T. Wricut, wife of 
Charles Wright, in the 41st year of her age ; a member 
of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, held at Mansfield, 
Burlington county, N. J. 

, after a short illness, on the 12th of Ninth mo., 
1854, in the 81st year of her age, Purse, wife of William 
Leech ; an esteemed member of Carmel Monthly Meet- 
ing, Columbiana county, Ohio. She was mercifully 
favoured to bear her suffering, which was at times very 
severe, with full resignation to the Divine will; craving 
that her patience might hold out to the end; affording 
|her friends the consoling hope, that her end was peace. 
, at the residence of her father, near Middleton, 
Columbiana county, Ohio, on the 21st of Ninth month, 
1854, Saran, daughter of Samuel and Margaret Hol- 
lingsworth, in the 22d year of her age. This dear young 
Friend was concerned, whilst in health, to live a con- 
|sistent life; but during the fore part of her illness, she 
appeared to pass through deep exercise of mind to be 
prepared for her final change, and was mercifully 
favoured to become fully resigned. Several times she 
requested her parents not to hold her, but to give her 
up freely, and not to grieve, as there did not appear to 
be anything in her way, and she was willing to go. She 
inquired for both her sisters, and when they came, she 
said, ‘“ My dear sisters, give up to serve the Lord more 
than I have done, that you may not have to endure 
what I have passed through at a time like this; obey 
your parents, and do all you can to make them happy: 

She was frequently engaged in supplication, desiring to 
be released, and that her patience might hold out to the 
end. Thus affording her friends the consoling hop®; 
that their loss is her great gain. 
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